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THE PRESIDENTS PAGE 


CurisTmas returns again to an America still free and 
still at peace. It returns again to a people still holding the 
torch of democracy and striving to perpetuate that way of life. 
It returns again to an America, whose attention, even in the 
midst of chaos, has not been diverted from its major task—the 


welfare of its citizens. It returns to an America that still 





holds that the individual is supreme, and that the welfare of 

its citizens and the education of all its children is its first 

line of defense. From this concept springs the interest in the 

education of exceptional children—an interest that can function only in a 
democracy. 

Yuletide Greetings to you. May we hope that the coming New Year 


will bring peace upon earth. 
PLANS PROGRESSING FOR ANNUAL CONVENTION 


In another two months we shall have our annual convention. The pro- 
gram is now well under way. As before, there will be general sessions 
and some sectional meetings. A new feature this year, however, is the 
sectional study classes. The whole of Thursday and Friday afternoons will 
be devoted to sectional study classes on the gifted, the mentally retarded, the 
speech defectives, the blind, children with defective vision, the deaf and 
hard of hearing, sight-saving, the vitally handicapped, the epileptic, the 
crippled, the socially maladjusted, and administrative problems. These study 
classes will begin on Thursday afternoon and continue Friday afternoon. 
Problems in each area will be discussed by a leader and four to eight dis- 
cussants. Every member in the audience will have an opportunity to present 
a problem or a project on which he is working and have it discussed by the 
leader and the members of the panel. These should be worth-while classes 
for all those planning to attend the convention. 

SAMUEL A, KIRK 


State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Some Factors That Affect the Emotional 
Development of Institutionalized Children 





Marjorie R. Landis and Mary C. Roland 


Mucx has been written about the 
therapeutic approach to children’s 
problems, as used in a child guidance 
clinic, but there is little material about 
the values of institutional placement of 
children. We shall attempt to evaluate 
the factors in this kind of treatment 
that may have 
positive value 
toward psycho- 
logical growth. 
There are ele- 
ments in the 
day-by-day ex- 
perience of in- 
stitutional life 
that are im- 
portant in the 
child’s psycho- 
logical develop- 
ment, extrinsic 
to the actual therapeutic relationship 
with the psychiatrist. In order to un- 
derstand the meaning that these experi- 
ences may have for the individual child, 
it is necessary to know something of 
the development of this unit of the hos- 
pital, 


Marjorie R. Landis 
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THE ALLENTOWN STATE HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN’S INSTITUTE 


The children’s institute of the Allen- 
town State Hospital was organized in 
1930, in response to a realization that 
juvenile patients could not be ade- 
quately cared 
for in adult psy- 
chopathic 
wards, and that 
the psycholo- 
gical effect of 
living with 
adult psychotic 
patients was not 
to the best in- 
terests of the 
children. It is 
unique in or- 
ganization, be- 
ing the only separate unit for chil- 
dren in a Pennsylavnia state hos- 
pital. The cases are accepted from 
the entire state, and include, in addition 
to the obvious abnormalities that can 
be diagnosed, a great variety originat- 
ing in less evident emotional problems. 


Mary C. Roland 


is director of social service of the Allentown 
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There are some children without psy- 
chosis of any nature, who have under- 
lying emotional conflicts or anxieties 
that result in such undesirable or un- 
controllable behavior as temper tan- 
trums, lying, stealing, sex problems, 
mutism, running away from home, and 
other forms of maladjustment. Occa- 
sionally a child is admitted that is ad- 
ditionally handicapped by borderline, 
or even below borderline, mental de- 
ficiency. However, the institute is 
planned, primarily, for those children 
that are capable of using a therapeutic 
relationship in treatment. Other cases 
admitted to the institute are diagnosed 
as environmental problems, with a 
lesser percentage of children with 
schizoid personality, convulsive dis- 
order, or post encephalitis. 

A few of the better adjusted chil- 
dren attend the local junior high 
school, but the majority of them at- 
tend the hospital school, the curriculum 
of which follows that of the state de- 
partment of education. Projects neces- 
sitating the correlation of the school 
and the physical education and occupa- 
tional therapy departments form the 
basis for plays, puppet shows, and other 
activities presented at intervals during 
the academic year. These are under- 
taken with the hope that the child will 
obtain individual recognition, in addi- 
tion to the social values implied. Group 
play, affording an insight into the 
the child’s social relationships and 
adaptability, is engaged in on the play- 
ground and in the gymnasium in mixed 
groups. 

The capacity of the institute is sixty 
boys and girls who now live on separate 
floors of the same building. An addi- 
tional building is completed but not oc- 
cupied, indicating that double this num- 
ber will be accommodated in the near 
future. Recreational facilities are avail- 
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able in the form of music, occupation- 
al therapy, physical education, and 
swimming, all under specialized super- 
vision. The staff, consisting of a psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist, two occupa- 
tional therapists, two classroom teach- 
ers, a director of physical education, a 
music teacher, nurses, and attendants, 
confers each week to discuss the indi- 
vidual children. The primary objec- 
tive of these conferences is to em- 
phasize not the disciplinary but the 
therapeutic approach. The staff recog- 
nizes that in the treatment of the chil- 
dren there is a definite need of under- 
standing the reasons for behavior, in- 
stead of merely eradicating symptoms. 

The institute is organized on the 
theory that a basic therapeutic ap- 
proach by the entire staff is essential 
for successful treatment. The staff 
members are prepared to recognize the 
importance of early childhood events 
in the production of emotional dis- 
orders. These children, who have al- 
ready come into conflict with society 
prior to their commitment, are con- 
sidered as having psychological diffi- 
culties that can respond to treatment. 


THE RESORT TO FANTASY 
BY SOME CHILDREN 


The conflicts of most of the children 
may be ascribed to dynamic environ- 
mental situations that have provoked 
aggressive attitudes. Whether their 
growth progressed smoothly, or 
whether the difficult life situations en- 
countered in early years were frustrat- 
ing or defeating elements, depends to 
a considerable extent on the relation- 
ships that they have formed with other 


-people, particularly those closest to 


them. Often the feeling tone of these 
relationships is carried over to the per- 
sonnel of the hospital. The meaning- 
ful quality of this is clearly demon- 
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strated by fantasy material produced 
in therapeutic interviews. A ten-year- 
old girl showed her feelings toward the 
institutional personnel by some of her 
drawings. She often felt dissatisfied 
and when she became involved in dif- 
ficulties with other children, or with 
the nurses, was very aggressive in her 
behavior and would always threaten 
to run away. She one day made a 
drawing, vividly colored, in the center 
of which were two black triangles 
separated by a strip of orange. Some 
time later she was able to verbalize that 
if she should ever really run away 
(which she neve: did), and if some- 
thing should happen to her causing her 
body to be cut into two pieces (repre- 
sented by the two black triangles) , the 
therapist (represented by the orange 
color) would be the only person with 
her. Her continued threats to run 
away were obvicusly an attempt to find 
out how important she was to the peo- 
ple around her. She herself said later 
that she would not have had any place 
to go. The same child made another 
drawing on a large paper, divided into 
eight equal parts, differently colored, 
with herself placed between the two 
staff members closest to her. The other 
colors represented various doctors and 
In the center was a bright 
(“That’s something that 
comes between them and what I 
do. That's when I change my 
mind.”). Within this graphic account 
of her aggressive feelings was another 
circle of several parts, each differently 
colored and described as, “When I’m 
bad, when I yell at the nurse, when I 
won’t talk to you.” The innermost 
circle, also subdivided, was not so well 
interpreted, but the only two colors 
that varied from the bad behavior were, 
“When I’m good.” 

Play is used as a therapeutic measure 


nurses. 
red circle 
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and is aimed not so much at solving 
a current difficulty as it is for un- 
ravelling past conflicts that may be 
basic to the present symptom. It is 
used to give the child insight into the 
problems that are often a reflection of 
his attitudes towards the environment 
in which he previously lived and his 
feelings towards those people with 
whom he is dealing at present. Using 
this technique, the child is observed in 
his play with toys, reliving obvious ex- 
periences and gaining satisfaction from 
this activity. If he is tense, neurotic, 
or repressed, his play will be inhibited; 
if he can express himself freely and 
with release of aggressive feelings, he 
may be able to overcome some of the 
anxieties that originated in other situa- 
tions. A child, in his helplessness and 
dependence, may have to resort to fan- 
tasy to relieve his feelings against the 
hostile, depriving adults with whom he 
is fearful, insecure, and anxious. A 
small boy who one day locked himself 
in the play room adjoining the psy- 
chologist’s office, and tossed a stuffed 
doll about until its head fell off, ad- 
mitted, the following day, that he had 
been angry with his school teacher and 
felt better after this release. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES HARMONIZED 
WITH THERAPY PROGRAM 


The emotional and intellectual factors 
are not separate entities but are fre- 
quently found to bear, one on the other, 
in various aspects of behavior. Par- 
ticularly in the school situation, we find 
the necessity of a good working rela- 
tionship between teacher and child. Our 
classes are small, and each child usual- 
ly attends school only half of the day. 
The psychological examination affects 
his placement in school, and an effort 
is made to stimulate his interest 
without taxing his ability. The result 
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of this is something similar to a special 
class in a public school, with a child 
doing, for example, third grade arith- 
metic, first grade reading, and second 
grade spelling. If his interests so tend, 
he may learn his school work by cor- 
relating the academic material with an 
occupational therapy project. 


An extensive amount of remedial 
work is done with those children that 
have particular disabilities in a specific 
subject. The child that is failing in 
school, either because of mental re- 
tardation and lack of ability, or because 
he is emotionally blocked in the learn- 
ing situation over a temporary period, 
may indicate a need for therapeutic in- 
terviews before remedial work is un- 
dertaken. Occasionally it is found that 
a child, who is apparently failing in 
school, is unable to do advanced school 
work simply because he cannot read. 
One such case of a child of average in- 
telligence was recognized, but he had 
already incurred an intense dislike for 
school. Obviously no amount of class- 
room or individual remedial work 
could help him for he would not co- 
operate. The first step was an at- 
tempt to change his attitude towards 
school and to try to make him under- 
stand why his resistance to reading had 
been transferred to school in general. 
When this was accomplished, a pro- 
gram of individual remedial work was 
instituted, with the result that he made 
a year and a half of progress in read- 
ing within a few months. Being able 
to read, he was more successful and in- 
cidentally more secure in his school 
work. Naturally, his better adjust- 
ment in that situation facilitated ad- 
justment in his other difficulties. 


MEANING OF THE INSTITUTE 
TO THE CHILD 


When a child is admitted to the hos- 
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pital, there is always the consideration 
of what the institution means to him. 
It may represent a punishment for his 
behavior, or a rejection by his parents, 
who have in his estimation removed 
him from home after repeated threats; 
or it may mean that he has at long last 
found a place of security and an ele- 
ment of affection and love that he had 
previously missed. Inasmuch as many 
of the children are committed by the 
court, there may be the identification 
of the hospital with that experience. 
The child that told us, “The judge 
fooled me. He said I was coming to a 
swell place with a lot of trees, but he 
didn’t say there were bars on the win- 
dows,” was angry because he thought 
his commitment was a connivance be- 
tween the court and the hospital. What- 
ever the child’s feeling about the new 
situation, there is almost always a 
struggle within him on what or whom 
to accept. It is actually very difficult 
for him to give up an old part of him- 
self—his antisocial behavior and its 
resultant satisfactions, or even an al- 
most intolerable home situation. The 
implication is that he must relinquish a 
familiar self, to take on, or to begin 
living with, new people. In his new as- 
sociations he may show the same be- 
havior and feelings towards the per- 
sonnel as he has previously shown in 
other situations. His behavior here is 
associated in his mind with the people 
he has experienced, and many of his 
actions, which seem to be personally 
directed against those working with 
him, are, in reality, a re-enactment of 
previous personal associations and 
events. For example, the child of un- 
stable neurotic parents, who has been 


‘subject to constant friction and emo- 


tional disharmony when he most 
needed love and security, may react 
with the attitude of “nobody loves me,” 
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even though he realizes that he is now 
in an environment in which the re- 
sponse to his behavior is largely free 
from emotional coloring. He may even 
show a chronically aggressive reaction 
of disturbance and antagonism, with- 
out any direct provocation. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF GROUP LIVING 
IN THE INSTITUTION 


Grouping children together brings 
out rivalry situations that are compar- 
able to competition existing among 
siblings in family groups. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the cases of children 
that are admitted at the same time. 
Catherine A. and Betty D., each aged 
eight years, were noted rivals; in fact, 
they were consciously hostile to each 
other from the day that they were ad- 
mitted to the hospital. Each insisted on 
more affection and attention from the 
occupational therapist, from their 
school teacher, and from the ward 
nurse. When one was aware that the 
other had been more successful, she 
would engage in active hostility toward 
the other. Sometimes it was by de- 
stroying a school book or by ripping 
the stitches from a tapestry in occupa- 
tional therapy, or by actually slapping 
the other without any immediate pro- 
vocation. 

Many of these situations, which in 
their similarity remind us of family 
living, are unplanned by the child, 
himself, often being determined when 
he and another child become attached 
to the same individual. This rivalry, 
however, with its accompanying anxi- 
eties, can be handled with more under- 
standing in the institute than in an 
ordinary family group. 

It is interesting to observe, as a 
child’s stay lengthens, how his be- 
havior changes, and to note what type 
of friend he makes, his reaction in 
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group behavior, and his general atti- 
tude towards people. When he real- 
izes that he may be free in the expres- 
sion of his feelings, within, of course, 
certain necessary limitations, it can 
frequently be noted that spontaneity 
of action takes the place of his former 
inhibitions and fears. 


NEGATIVE VS. POSITIVE FACTORS 
IN PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Even though the entire staff in an 
institution may have a dynamic ap- 
proach to children’s problems, the 
changes in personnel create a handi- 
cap; the child that has developed a 
close relationship to one particular 
person, perhaps as a parent substitute, 
may find this relationship completely 
curtailed when that person leaves the 
employ of the institution. In some in- 
stances this may be handled in an ac- 
ceptable manner by discussing the per- 
son’s leaving before it actually occurs. 
On the other hand, it still may be a 
threatening experience, even a reject- 
ing one, for the child for whom it re- 
produces an actual life pattern. Fur- 
thermore, the incident in itself, also 
presents another problem. If the child 
maintains contact over a period of time 
with a person that has left the institu- 
tion, it may indicate his present in- 
ability either to relate to a new person 
the former relationship, or to find any 
satisfactory compensates for it. In the 
case of a child that feels threatened by 
having to give up an attachment, we of- 
ten see the similarity between this ex- 
perience and one in which a parent has 
died, been divorced, or deserted his 
family. Ann, a fourteen-year-old girl, 
found it very difficult to confide in 
anyone at the institution until the ther- 
apist helped her to see that her former 
experiences were preventing her from 
trusting anyone new. She had lived 
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most unhappily with a mother, who of- 
ten left her alone in the home while she 
herself went out to night clubs and be- 
came intoxicated. Ann also had a pro- 
nounced hatred for her stepfather, who 
constantly made accusations against her 
and put her in an unfavorable light 
with her mother. Before coming to the 
institute, she was placed in a foster 
home where she did not get along well, 
and was, therefore, afterwards trans- 
ferred to another. It seems each time 
that she became attached to an in- 
dividual, something would happen, 
which made her feel that no one 
wanted her. Even a case worker, in 
the agency through which Ann had 
been sent to the hospital, had allowed 
the child to form too great a personal 
attachment for her, and then ended it 
rather abruptly. This, again, was an- 
other form of rejection to her. Such 
a series of experiences resulted in a 
pattern of not accepting anyone. 
Eventually, however, Ann came to the 
point where she could verbalize her 
feelings towards these people, and to 
make a better adjustment in her con- 
tacts with others. 


There may be some positive elements 
for a child in the experience of losing 
a person to whom he is attached, if it 
occurs in a controlled environment that 
provides an opportunity for him to 
manage his feelings and to understand 
them. The fact that he has some sup- 
port through a difficult period often en- 
ables him to live with a limitation in- 
stead of being forced to over-react to 
it. The child that has been deprived 
or rejected by his own parents may, in 
forming an attachment to a staff mem- 
ber, use that person as a substitute 
parent. Through this new relation- 
ship he is able to compensate for that 
which was previously denied him, 
thereby giving him a developing ex- 
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perience toward a more satisfactory 
emotional growth. 

An adolescent girl, who had come 
from a broken hoiae and had subse- 
quently had the experience of several 
foster home placements, formed quite 
an attachment to one of the supervis- 
ing nurses, a rather maternalistic per- 
son. The nurse, through her under- 
standing of the child’s background, was 
able to give her a great deal of secur- 
ity in this relationship, simulating that 
of a substitute parent. The child was 
somewhat aggressive at times, having 
severe temper tantrums, kicking and 
biting other children, and even being 
openly hostile to the nurse herself. The 
nurse, however, was able to exert con- 
trol without resorting to punitive 
measures, and at the same time gave 
the child a feeling of being accepted 
and loved in spite of her unacceptable 
actions. This was an entirely differ- 
ent and needed experience for the girl. 
Whereas she had previously been de- 
prived and punished, here was a rela- 
tionship in which she could be ac- 
cepted and controlled without rejec- 
tion. In the course of time the nurse 
left the staff and although the girl had 
been prepared for her leaving, it was 
still a traumatic experience, and her 
attitude and actions, which had become 
much improved, again became overly 
aggressive and defiant. Fortunately, 
though, it was possible in her inter- 
views with the therapist to express her 
feelings in such a way that she could 
see for herself, not only what she was 
now doing, but also how her earlier ex- 
periences had similarly induced the 
same reaction. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL GROWTH NEITHER STATIC 
NOR SMOOTH DEVELOPING 


We mention the above occurrences 
to indicate that even after a child has 
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shown favorable development, we can 
hardly expect him to progress entirely 
smoothly. Psychological growth is not 
a static thing, but a developing process 
in which a child may slip back—may 
even regress, temporarily, to his former 
behavior, before continuing further his 
struggle away from it. 

Mary, a bright, alert girl of sixteen, 
was committed to the children’s insti- 
tute when she was fourteen years of 
age. Her history indicated that re- 
cently she had had a. complete change 
of personality. Whereas formerly she 
had been friendly and interested in her 
school work and associates, she be- 
came sulky and refused to cooperate 
with those in authority over her. She 
also showed some inclination towards 
hysterical symptoms. Mary had been 
living in a children’s home and the 
matron there felt that she was par- 
ticularly difficult during her menstrual 
‘periods, being at those times extremely 
foolish and making unexplainable 
physical attacks on others. From her 
‘interviews with the psychiatrist, it was 
evident that she had a great deal of 
fear regarding the whole subject of sex. 
As treatment progressed, though, she 
was able to reveal her trouble—a fear 
that she would some day be just like 
her mother, a person with a psychotic 
personality. She also related a num- 
ber of dreams, of which the content 
changed as time went on, from dreams 
of death of herself and family, to wish- 
ful thinking of the type in which she 
pictured her parents, her two sisters 
(who had been institutionalized be- 
cause of mental defects), and herself 
again living together at home. She, 
of course, wanted to return home, yet 
this would not have been altogether 
satisfactory. On the other hand, the 
situation in the hospital was not satis- 
factory either. After a few more 
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months of treatment, during which she 
became much more stable emotionally, 
most of her boisterousness and fits of 
crying and temper tantrums dis- 
appeared. It was then felt that Mary 
had reached the point where she could 
move to an older level, and at her own 
request, she was transferred to the 
adult service and received training in 
the hospital beauty parlor. Although 
she continued her treatment interviews 
with the same psychiatrist, she soon be- 
gan to show her indecision regarding 
future plans, worrying about what she 
would do when she left the hospital. 
Her work in the beauty parlor, how- 
ever, progressed very nicely, and, al- 
though her feelings remained sensitive, 
she lost some of her self-consciousness, 
and her arguments with other patients 
decreased greatly. As a result, she 
achieved a much more integrated per- 
sonality and was able eventually to re- 
turn to life outside the institution’s con- 
trolled environment. 


CONCLUSION 


In the event that treatment in a 
child guidance clinic is impracticable 
or impossible, an institute where the 
staff is well trained in dynamic psy- 
chiatry may furnish the best solution 
for these children. A mental. hospital 
through its psychiatrists, psychologists, 
nurses, and psychiatric social workers 
can be of value, the same as a child- 
guidance or psychiatric clinic, in the 
study and treatment of cases of emo- 
tional, personality, or behavior dis- 
order, and can at the same time utilize 
for the individual patient’s develop- 
ment those factors inherent:in the in- 
stitutional situation. From the thera- 
peutic interviews with the psychiatrist 
to the use of staff personnel as sub- 
stitute parents, there are elements that 
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A Program To Develop Social Maturity 


in the Orthopedic Child 





THE manner in which an individual 
deports himself in the social world 
gives an excellent indication of his ma- 
turity or immaturity. Considering his 
index of social competence, we are in- 
clined to feel that his total maturity 
has been guaged. If it is high, we are 
wont to classify him on the 
side of respectability and 
acceptability; if it is low, 
we think of the individual 
in terms of inadequacy, 
nonconformity, mental in- 
sufficiency, and even de- 
linquency. Such an index 
inclines us to think that the 
total possible growth of the 
individual has been meas- 
ured. 

As we are loath to accept 
the IQ per se as meaning 
anything of importance to us, apart 
from its being a medium of classifica- 
tion, so too we must be cautious in ac- 
cepting the SQ as always meaning that 
the social growth of an individual is 
determined for all time. 

Measurements of mental capacity, of 
school achievement, and physical char- 
acteristics have been adequately ac- 
complished. This is so because such 
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tests have squared with all the require- 
ments that go into the making of a good 
test. Dr. Doll has scientifically de- 
vised his guage, the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale, so it too satisfies the 
same requirements. 

The scale, genetic in nature, gives a 
measure of social develop- 
ment at any given age from 
birth to adulthood; by so- 
cial development is meant 
the development of social 
responsibility or of the abil- 
ity to maintain oneself 
without supervision from 
the family or society. 

The Vineland Social Ma- 
turity Scale is modeled 
after the scale introduced 
by Alfred Binet in that it 
is an age scale with the 
total score being expressed in terms of 
age value. The items on the scale have 
been so placed that their sequence 
show increasing difficulty. Like the 
Binet scale, it is a scientific gauge, that 
is, precise and accurate. 

The contents of the scale fall into 
eight categories: 


oe ere Self-Help General 
Be I <a oceans Self-Help Eating 


@ ExizaBetH M. Ketty, Px. D., is head teacher of the Branch Brook and Arlington 
Avenue Schools—schools for orthopedic and cardiac children—Newark, New Jersey. Other 
positions she has held in the Newark system include that of a special class teacher, and 
later that of a psychologist in the department of special education. 

Her training was received at New York University where she was granted her bachelor 
of science and master of arts degrees in educational psychology, and at Fordham Univer- 
sity where she earned her doctorate in clinical psychology. 

Dr. Kelly’s professional affiliations include membership in the American Association of 
Applied Psychology, American Association on Mental Deficiency, Kappa Delta Pi, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the International Council for Exceptional Children. 
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Seer Self-Help Dressing 
POG cc tnsdweevesens Self-direction 
MAR As corgi Siaiw isin sete sroverst Saree Occupation 
BASS ricicenicares ccwmine Communication 
MON eos Bich Setncinta iter Locomotion 
er cts essere iene Socialization 


Some time ago we began a survey of 
the social maturity of the orthopedic 
children at Branch Brook School in 
Newark. The Vineland scale was ad- 
ministered to seventy-eight orthopedic 
cases. A comparison was made of each 
individual IQ and SQ. The results 
were as follows: 

15 of the 78 were 2- 5 points below IQ 
46 of the 78 were 5-57 points below IQ 
7 of the 78 were 2- 5 points above IQ 
9 of the 78 were 5-16 points above IQ 
1 of the 78 had equivalence in IQ and 

SQ 


Doll’ specifically states the following 
in his manual of directions: “The final 
score is to be interpreted with due re- 
gard for special limiting circumstances 
‘such as crippling, ill health, sensory de- 
fects, adult domination, and other bar- 
riers to opportunity.” 

We found, however, that though al- 
lowance was made for the particular 
deficiency, the children individually 
still fell short of being socially mature 
on many of the items. 

We considered for analysis the fail- 
ures on two of the groupings—Self- 
Help (Eating) and Socialization—and 
decided by giving particular attention 
to these in an instructional program 
that the failures might be minimized. 

The children at Branch Brook are 
transported to and from school by bus, 
and since they stay the whole day, a 
cooked lunch is prepared for them at 
noon. The children eat their lunch 





1Doit, Epcar A., Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale, April 1936, Publication of The Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey. 
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in two sittings—the first being for the 
younger children and the second for 
the older children. 

With the new plan of checking on 
Self-Help (Eating), the seating ar- 
rangement of each group was such that 
children of the same social age, regard- 
less of sex, sat together, each table 
seating four. 

The failures on Self-Help (Eating), 
as shown by the recent tests, included 
the following: 


Item 62 . Uses table knife for spreading 
Item 67 .. Uses table knife for cutting 
MOGI FD is.5.06:2: cre Cares for self at table 


When these failures were first out- 
lined to the teachers, they felt such re- 
sults were unreliable, for as they 
stated, ‘““We know the children and are 
certain that such failures are not au- 
thentic, for we observe them eating at 
school every day.” Other teachers 
said, “If the children do not perform as 
is stated, they cannot because of physi- 
cal deficiency, and the test is unfair.” 
However, after the program to over- 
come deficiencies began to function, the 
teachers realized that deficiencies real- 
ly existed. 

Many of the children had never had 
the opportunity to learn how to spread 
their bread, cut their meat, or prepare 
a baked potato for eating. These things 
had always been done for them, and no 
one thought anything of it. 

At school the bread was served al- 
ready buttered; the meat came from 
the kitchen cut in small pieces; and the 
baked potato was all prepared for eat- 
ing. Many of the children, it was 
found, needed instruction in doing all 
three things. One job at a time was 
attacked. Plates with a slice of bread 
and a pat of butter were placed at 
each child’s place. Formal instruction 
was given in the breaking and butter- 
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ing of bread. This was started in the 
higher group and concentrated on un- 
til the last child in the lower group of 
a given age had mastered this act. 

Next, the meat was served in the 
slice on the plate. Again formal in- 
struction was given in cutting proper- 
ly, starting as before in the higher 
group and proceeding to the lower un- 
til all of a given age had developed 
dexterity in handling the knife and 
fork. 

The same procedure followed with 
the preparation of the baked potato 
and other foods described in Cares for 
self at table—Item 75. 

With this concentration on certain 
items included in the category of Self- 
Help (Eating), many other rough 
points were polished off, such as use of 
napkin, placement of hand not engaged 
in eating, posture while sitting, con- 
trol of eating habits, politeness and 
courtesy to table mates, and last but not 
least, the ability for boys and girls to 
dine with one another without a feel- 
ing of restraint or embarrassment. 
(Heretofore girls sat with girls and 
boys with boys.) 

After this dining room plan was 
well under way, the problem of failures 
in the category of Socialization was at- 
tacked. 

Each day previous to the thirty- 
minute lunch period for each group, we 
have a thirty-minute supervised play 
period. Many games are played, such 
as badminton, shuffle board, table pool, 
jacks, ping pong, box hockey, paddle 
tennis, hop scotch, roly poly, checkers, 
baseball (playground), soccer, hand- 
ball, volley ball, dodge ball, kick ball, 
jumping rope, and so forth. 

Here again special attention was 
given to the selection of the games to 
fit definite social ages and to provide 
a selection so that all social ages rep- 
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resented in the school might have suit- 
able games. 

Where the noon periods were given 
over definitely to games, another thirty 
minute supervised period in the early 
morning was arranged so that all- 
around socialization might be provided. 

The children of this period are di- 
vided into groups, and the following 
activities are pursued: 


Finger painting 

Cartooning 

Puppetry 

Soap and wood carving 

Clay modeling 

Newspaper writing 

Writing of poetry 

Drawing 

Leather work 

Making of miniature musical instru- 
ments 

Knitting 

Copper modeling 


The teachers in charge of the noon 
periods make very sure that the chil- 
dren playing the particular games un- 
derstand them. Instruction is given 
before a game is started and periodical 
tests are made to ascertain if the rules 
are grasped. 

The instruction in both periods is 
aimed at minimizing the failures noted 
on the following items: 


56—Plays competitive exercise games 

59—Plays simple table games 

69—Participates in pre-adolescent 
play 

85—Plays difficult games 

88—Engages in adolescent group ac- 
tivities 


Additional activities are being added 


-to those already begun to stimulate 


socialization. One is the formation of 
a school troup for Boy Scouts. A re- 
cent Boy Scout program during Boy 
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Scout Week brought about a request 
by twenty-one boys of varying ages to 
form a troup. 

Also, the newspaper, The Branch 
Brook Broadcast, has stimulated still 
another socialized feature—that of giv- 
ing over a page to an honor roll. The 
plan for the honor roll is that a child 
may win a place on it by doing well 
the thing for which he is best fitted. 

The honor roll objectives are as fol- 
lows: 


I. ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL 
By being regular 
By participating as much as able 
By doing very best work possible 
II. PunctTua.ity 
In bringing lunch money on day 
appointed 
In being ready for the bus 
In going and returning from rest, 
exercise, or lavatory 


III. Poxireness (Please, Pardon Me, 
Thank You, Good Morning) 
In greeting and responding to 
visitors (boys lifting and doff- 
ing hats in greeting or when 
buildings are entered) 

On the bus 

At the table in the dining room 

In the dining room (boys not to 
sit before girls; no child start- 
ing to eat until table mates are 
ready) 

In the classroom 

About the school (by pushing 
wheel chairs, and so forth) 

In helping one another 


IV. Respect (Mr., Mrs., Miss., Yes 


Sir, No Sir, Yes Ma’am, No 
Ma’am) 
For oneself 
For older people 
In waiting one’s turn 
By not interfering in another’s 
affairs 
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In not carrying tales 

In seeking permission before 
entering by knocking or ask- 
ing 

In showing respect for property 
of others 


V. SporTSMANSHIP 

In displaying a sense of humor 

In being a good loser 

In observing rules of games 

In being emotionally controlled, 
particularly at play, in the din- 
ing room, and in circulating 
about the school, generally 


PERSONAL 

In using good health habits 

In showing cleanliness in appear- 
ance 

In cooperating by keeping school 

clean 

In being reliable 

In using good judgment 

In being independent 

In being cooperative 

In displaying poise 

In getting along with people 


VI. 


The honor roll recordings will give 
the first hint of how the children are 
masters of the functions of Self-Help 
(Eating) and Socialization. What they 
net will be the outcome of their own 
independent actions as judged by class- 
mates and teachers. 


The honor roll objectives will in- 
clude other features not pointedly 
couched in language of items of the 
Vineland scale. However, the con- 
sciousness of the instructional program 
in bringing about greater social ma- 
turity in two of its aspects—Self-Help 
(Eating) and Socialization—must of 
necessity affect the teaching and learn- 
ing of other features that contribute 
to the all-round maturity of the child. 


A more objective evaluation will be 
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made at the end of the year by read- of those tested before to determine 


if 


ministering the Vineland scale for a the concentrated teaching program has 


new comparison of the IQ’s and SQ’s been valuable. 


They’re Not Born To Delinquency 

No child is born delinquent. He may be born deformed or he may become physically 
handicapped—but he is not delinquent. He may be born without brains enough to learn 
how to feed himself—but he is still not delinquent. He may be born with a glandular 
disturbance which will later interfere with his normal behavior—but still he is not 
delinquent. Delinquency comes when grown-ups let children get into situations too 
difficult for them to understand or in situations where unhappiness cannot be escaped. 

We all are agreed that every child to be happy must have a feeling of security, have 
food, clothing and shelter, have medical care, and have a knowledge and feeling that 
there is an orderliness in his life and in the lives of those with whom he has to live. 

Next, to be happy every child must have the opportunity for new experience, a 
chance to grow up in an orderly way so that when he is a man he can get along with 
other people—be like them—but still just a little different. He has to have the chance to 
be himself. 

To be happy every child must have love and affection from its father and mother and 
the kindness he is entitled to receive from teachers and other people in the grown-up 
WEBS, gp cikéicduc ea en When this is violated in the life of a child we can expect the 
child to become a problem child or a delinquent. 

The next thing a child needs to be happy is to be recognized, to know and to feel 
that he has a place, a home, a feeling that he is loved, that he is wanted by his parents, 
recognized by his teachers and other grown-ups along with children of his own age 
just because of himself and himself alone. 

These things go into the foundations of happiness and if for any reason these wishes 
or desires are not in a way acceptable to the people in a community and to the child then 
the child will become unhappy, a maladjusted child, a problem child, or even a delinquent 
child. 

For thousands of years we have read about the causes of unhappiness and have al- 
ways found that the causes for the unhappiness could be found in the blocking or thwart- 
ing of the aforementioned fundamental human desires—but in looking for the causes of 
delinquency,“and crime we have looked for other explanations. We parents and other 
adults who by nature and the order of things are directly and indirectly responsible for 
rearing, training and caring for children were not willing to admit that we were and are 
at fault if the child became maladjusted or delinquent. We sought to place the responsi- 
bility for the anti-social behavior of the individual on the devil, or on the child himself— 
he was a sinner, or was weak willed and easily led astray, or his blood was tainted and 
he inherited a bad streak. We knew that generally the criminal or the delinquent was 
not happy but we did not consider the associated unhappiness as the basic cause for the 
anti-social behavior. ........- 

Every probate judge that has dealt with juvenile delinquents for a number of 
years recognizes that the delinquent child is a product of circumstances and the causes 
of unhappiness or the delinquent behavior of the child can usually be found in one or all 
of five places. 

1. The child is either physically handicapped or mentally defective, or, 

2. There is a disorganized, insecure home, or, 

3. There is some difficulty in the school, or, 

4. For any number of reasons the child associates with a group of other children 
who are working out their problems in the search of happiness in an anti-social manner, 
or, ; 
5. The community itself is of such a nature that the child cannot help but run afoul 


of the law. 
J. E. S. 
Monthly News Letter 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute 
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Hearing Aids and Their Use 





Tue terms deaf and hard of hear- 
ing are often confused and used inter- 
changeably, not only by the public, but 
even by the teaching profession in gen- 
eral. In an effort to clear up some of 
the confusion we must pause for 
definitions. The term deaf refers to 
those persons in whom the sense of 
hearing is nonfunctional 
for the ordinary purposes 
of life. Such as a person 
may have been born deaf, 
or he may have become 
deaf either in infancy or 
after having acquired 
speech and language 
through hearing. He prob- 
ably is able to perceive cer- 
tain gross sounds, in which 
case we say he has sound 
perception. Sound percep- 
tion, however, is not usable 
for the reception of speech and lan- 
guage. We cannot communicate with 
a deaf child by shouting into his ear. 
He is deaf and is under no circum- 
stances to be confused with the hard- 
of-hearing child who under favorable 
conditions can hear and understand 
speech. 

The term hard of hearing refers to 
those persons in whom the sense of 
hearing, although defective, is func- 





California School for the Deaf. 
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tional with or without a hearing aid. 
Such a person is able to perceive 
enough of the many speech sounds to 
permit him to receive speech, language, 
and thought through the auditory 
mechanism. He differs from the deaf 
person in much the same manner as 
the person having defective vision dif- 
fers from the blind person. 

In arranging the educa- 
tional program for the 
hard-of-hearing child we 
must consider the degree 
of the hearing defect and 
the limitations imposed by 
the handicap. A child hav- 
ing a loss of 12 per cent in 
either ear probably will 
need nothing more than a 
favorable seat in the class- 
room and the cooperation 
of the teacher in speaking 
just a little more loudly and in making 
sure that assignments and directions 
are heard. A child having a loss of 15 
per cent or more in either ear will 
probably need lip reading in addition 
to a favorable seat and the teacher’s 
cooperation. The child having a loss 
of 25 to 30 per cent in the better ear 
will probably need special attention on 
the part of his teacher, extensive lip- 
reading exercises, some speech- correc- 


Hester 
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tive work, and possibly some coaching 
or tutoring in addition to his regular 
classroom work. The hard-of-hearing 
child having a loss of 35 or 40 per 
cent or more will need in addition to 
the above attention, special class work 
in language and reading and perhaps 
spelling, and the help afforded by a 
hearing aid. The foregoing categories 
set off by percentage figures must, of 
course, be accepted with a great deal 
of reservation. Every child is an in- 
dividual, and differs from every other 
individual. The per cent of hearing 
loss is a guide to the proper educational 
treatment, but one must consider also 
the child’s mental capacity, his person- 
ality, his health, and especially his 
eyes and his ability to read the lips. 

Lip reading is not a cure-all for 
the hard-of-hearing child. Many an 
educator has assigned a hard-of-hear- 
ing child to a  lip-reading class 
with the feeling that the problem 
was solved, not realizing that the abil- 
ity to read the lips depends on several 
factors. These factors seemingly have 
little relation to that quality we call 
intelligence. A list of those qualities 
or abilities that contribute to good lip 
reading should be headed by good eye 
sight. One must have a sharp pair of 
eyes to follow accurately the many 
rapid movements and obscure positions 
of the various visible speech organs. 
The next requirement is a knowledge 
of the language being lip-read. The 
lip reader does not catch every word 
spoken. He must inter-polate those 
words and phrases that he misses, but 
he cannot do this without a good com- 
mand of language. In addition, the 
good lip reader must have the type of 
mind that is capable of accepting a 
number of rather disconnected words 
and phrases and quickly making sense 
out of them. This type of mind might 
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be said to be the kind that synthesizes 
language easily. Since the eye does 
not catch all of the speech from the 
speaker’s lips, the mind must quickly 
make up the whole thought. If the lip 
reader stops momentarily to analyze the 
parts of speech caught by the eye, he 
loses the train of thought and with it 
the content of the speaker’s discourse. 
Students of this problem say that the 
child that has the analytical type of 
mind makes a very poor lip reader and 
that the child having the mind that 
synthesizes language makes a good lip 
reader. Lip reading for those that are 
skilled in its use is a very effective aid, 
for others it proves to be a delusion. 
Frequently lip reading can be com- 
bined with the use of a hearing aid to 
good advantage. 

In speaking of hearing aids, one must 
sound a word of warning. An otologist 
should be consulted before an aid is 
provided for any hard-of-hearing child. 
It is quite possible for a powerful aid 
to damage the hearing of a child. The 
small, battery operated, portable aid 
is not likely to damage hearing, but not 
all hard-of-hearing children should 
wear even one of these aids, because 
of the nervousness and head noises that 
may result. Usually, children under 
twelve years of age cannot successfully 
use a portable hearing aid and many 
older children will not tolerate the in- 
convenience and embarrassment of 
one. Where several hard-of-hearing 
children are grouped together, the 
group hearing aid is more practicable 
and less expensive. However, to get 
best results from such an aid it must 
be so constructed that it will function 
effectively under the given acoustic 
conditions in the school room in which 
it is to be used. A hearing aid made to 
function well in a radio studio would 
function poorly in the ordinary school 
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room. A school room in which a hear- 
ing aid is to be used should be treated 
with material that absorbs most of the 
sounds originating in the room. 

An ideal group hearing aid should 
have a microphone for each child and 
one for the teacher. Each child should 
be provided with two earphones so con- 
structed that they compensate for the 
hearing loss peculiar to the ears on 
which they are to be used. This type 
of compensation is called selective am- 
plification. Such a use of selective 
amplification for each set of earphones 
on a group aid is as yet impracticable 
from the standpoint of expense. Ex- 
perimenters are working on these prob- 
lems in the hope that some day we 
shall have the ideal aid. When that 
day comes, we may expect to educate 
our hard-of-hearing children with little 
or no difficulty. 

Most of the group hearing aids now 
in use are of the one microphone and 
single earphone variety. The amount 
of help derived by hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren from the use of such a device may 
vary from practically nothing to a very 
real benefit, depending on the quality 
of the aid and the acoustical properties 
of the room. 

There is no doubt that hard-of-hear- 
ing children that have the help of a 
good hearing aid throughout the day 
show a certain amount of acceleration 
in their rate of achievement. In addi- 
tion, there is a decided improvement in 
their speech. Perhaps the most worth- 
while result though of the use of a 
group aid with a class of hard-of-hear- 
ing children is the psychological lift 
they get from it. With such groups 
there is an air of interest and alertness 
not noticed in a group where there is 
no hearing aid. 

Very often a hard-of-hearing child 
will have a greater hearing loss for the 
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high tones than for the low ones. Espe- 
cially is this true of those having nerve 
deafness. The high tones are associated 
with the consonants which are usually 
easy to lip read, and the low tones are 
associated with the vowels, which are 
relatively difficult. By using the hear- 
ing aid to get the low sounds and by 
using lip reading to get the consonants 
or high sounds, some very hard-of- 
hearing persons are able to combine 
the hearing aid with lip reading most 
effectively. Hard-of-hearing children 
that have the use of a hearing aid for 
the whole school day should be re- 
quired to take off the earphones at in- 
tervals for lip-reading exercises. Such 
exercises should be so arranged that 
they will develop facility in combining 
lip-read consonants and heard vowels. 

A child should not be encouraged to 
use a hearing aid if it causes him to be 
nervous or to have a headache or ear- 
ache. Probably the best solution to 
the problem of how long he should 
wear the earphone is to let the child 
wear it as long as he wants it. Let him 
take it off when he tires of it. The 
problem of fatigue is quite common 
also with the deaf child that uses a 
hearing aid. 


It may seem strange to discuss the 
use of hearing aids with deaf children. 
Notwithstanding this, hearing aids may 
be used profitably with some deaf chil- 
dren. Very few children are totally 
deaf; many of them have quite a bit of 
sound perception. This sound percep- 
tion, when possessed in sufficient 
amounts, is a valuable asset in the 
speech development program; it can be 
utilized to greatest advantage ‘in con- 
nection with a hearing aid. 

A question that is much discussed to- 
day is: How much sound perception 
should a child have in order to profit 
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from the use of a hearing aid? Some 
educators of the deaf say that the child 
should have the benefit of a hearing 
aid if he can hear any kind of sound. 
Others take the stand that it is 
impracticable to use a hearing aid 
with a child having less than a 
certain amount of sound perception. It 
is the opinion of the writer that it is 
uneconomical and impracticable to use 
one with children having less than 30 
or 35 per cent residual sound percep- 
tion. 

Those deaf children having sufficient 
sound perception to profit from the use 
of a hearing aid should be given the 
advantage of this help daily for a period 
of not less than 20 minutes. Some 
schools give such children the use of 
one for the major portion of the school 
day. A 45-minute period of speech de- 
velopment and corrective exercises 
with a hearing aid probably is justifi- 
able from the standpoint of economical 
use of time and equipment. 

The low pitched vowels are the loud 
sounds in our speech, and they give 
melody and carrying power to speech. 
Deaf children have considerable diffi- 
culty in learning to produce distinctly 
the several vowel sounds. Through the 
use of proper exercises in connection 
with a good hearing aid most deaf 
children having 35 or 40 per cent sound 
perception may be taught to speak the 
vowels quite clearly. In addition simi- 
lar exercises will produce a decided im- 
provement in the inflection and arti- 
culation of their speech. The use of 
hearing aids with deaf children prob- 
ably should be limited to the speech 
development field. 

The deaf child, even though he may 
possess sound perception, cannot be ex- 
pected to develop language and the 
ability to hear language through a hear- 
ing aid. In other words a hearing aid 
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cannot make a hard-of-hearing child 
out of a deaf child—a point that should 
be emphasized. Parents and some 
teachers of deaf children are prone to 
expect too much of hearing aids. A 
hearing aid can amplify sound to the 
extent that the sound can be felt by the 
child. When a sound is so loud that 
it can be felt, it is painful—and is de- 
structive to the auditory mechanism. 
Even though we can amplify speech 
sounds to the point that children can 
feel them, we cannot expect the hear- 
ing aid to be a substitute for the sense 
of hearing. 

Many children that have quite a bit 
of sound perception have much more 
hearing for low tones than for the high 
tones. In fact most children having 
only sound perception have no hearing 
for high tones. Some of such children 
can be taught to distinguish the low 
pitched vowels, which are difficult to 
see on the lips, and to lip read the high 
pitched consonants, which are relative- 
ly easy to lip read. Such a use of 
sound perception in connection with lip 
reading may prove to be very effective 
in accelerating the achievement rate of 
certain deaf children. 

A word of caution must be sounded 
here. Deaf children having much sound 
perception should profit by such an ar- 
rangement. Those that have little 
sound perception or that are totally 
deaf, and those that prove to be poor 
lip readers cannot profit by such an 
arrangement. Unless these less fortun- 
ate children have an understanding 
teacher that is well acquainted with 
the limitations of the hearing aid, they 
may be considered slow or lacking in 
interest. Many intelligent deaf chil- 
dren that have failed to learn to speak 
and read the lips have been classed as 
mental defectives or, at best,.as slow 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Experience as a Basic Factor 
in the Reading-Readiness Program 





I UEARNING to read has long been 
regarded as the major activity of chil- 
dren in their first year in school. In 
reality reading is but one aspect of 
an individual’s total language develop- 
ment. So closely is it related to and 
dependent upon facility in the use of 
the mother tongue that 
failure in learning to read 
may often be due quite as 
much to immaturity in lan- 
guage development as to 
other causes more readily 
accepted. 

At best, reading is several 
steps removed from reality. 
The printed word is in fact 
only a symbol representing 
a spoken word, which in 
turn is a symbol for life ex- 
periences. A baby has a 
number of experiences, let us say, 
with bananas. In time he comes to 
associate with his experiences the word 
banana which his mother pronounces 
many times. Later, when the child 
learns to speak, the word becomes part 
of his spoken vocabulary. Meanwhile 
his experiences with this common fruit 
are increasing, each new impression 
being added to his store of meanings, 
until the word comes to have greater 
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significance for him than it did in in- 
fancy. At the same time he has spoken 
the word banana in many situations 
with varying shades of meaning. On 
this background of cumulative experi- 
ence and speech the child will later 
add another step in the language- 
learning process, the under- 
™3 standing of the printed 
| word banana. Several years 
may elapse between the 
time the child first becomes 
acquainted with the object 
and the time he is able to 
recognize its printed sym- 
bol and call to mind his 
own experiences with it. 
By the time the child en- 
ters school his mother has 
perhaps served bananas in 
a variety of ways, cooked 
and raw. Perhaps he has seen bananas 
sold at his neighborhood grocery store 
or from a pushcart at a busy inter- 
section. He has learned that the peel- 
ings of the fruit if left carelessly about 
may cause a painful accident. If he 
lives in a section of the United States 
that has a mild climate, he may have 
learned to recognize the banana plant 
that grows in many gardens, but which 
probably does not bear fruit. 


® GreTcHEN WULFING, M. A., is supervisor of primary education, Oakland, California. 
Her training was received at Stanford University, California, where she received her 
bachelor and master of arts degrees in education. 
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visor at San Jose, and three more years as director of elementary education at Redlands. 
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His experience with bananas has thus 
been extended since the time he first 
saw them, and the word banana conse- 
quently has greater meaning than it 
had before. There are still many con- 
cepts relating to bananas that are un- 
known to a child of six. The chances 
are that he knows nothing of the coun- 
tries in which bananas grow, how they 
are cultivated, harvested, packed and 
shipped to far lands. He has probably 
never seen the wonder of a banana 
blossom slowly opening, its exquisite 
flowers giving way to clusters of tiny 
fruits. He has probably not seen 
bananas unloaded from ship or train, 
ripened in properly conditioned ware- 
houses, sold in vast wholesale markets. 
The taste of a tree-ripened banana will 
be his only when he is fortunate enough 
to visit tropical lands. Knowledge of 
the chemical content of the banana and 
of its value in human diet will like- 
wise come later to add further meaning 
to a concept that has been growing 
since infancy. 

It has been truly said that we can 
read only that that we already know, 
that with which we have had personal 
and meaningful contact. The child of 
six or seven, having had a number of 
experiences with bananas, having 
heard and spoken the word banana 
many times, will have little difficulty 
in learning to get meaning from that 
word in print. In this case the normal 
order of learning has been followed: 
first, experience with the environment 
and the establishment of ways of be- 
having toward familiar objects, then 
vocalization of experience and the 
translation of it into oral language, las 
interpretation of experience through 
printed symbols. 

What happens to the child if the 
order of learning is disturbed, if he is 
asked to read a word in context before 
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he uses it freely in the same context, 
verbally, before he has known at first- 
hand the thing for which the word 
stands? His teacher will note that he 
seems slow to learn, that he does not 
remember the word no matter how of- 
ten she tells it to him, and if she could 
examine his thoughts she would prob- 
ably find that the sentence containing 
that word meant little to him. Schools 
are in danger of substituting book 
learning for learning from life. How 
many city children have read about 
cows and pigs and horses when they 
know these animals only from pictures 
in the book? How many rural chil- 
dren have been confronted with stories 
about streetcars and department stores 
when they have had no experience that 
would help them understand these con- 
cepts? 

There comes a time, as the child ap- 
proaches maturity and his store of first- 
hand experiences with his own environ- 
ment increases, when he can learn of 
new and distant things through read- 
ing, provided they are described in 
terms he has understood previously. 
Young children in their first years at 
school need many experiences with 
their own environment and a great deal 
of talking about their experiences be- 
fore they are ready to interpret them 
through printed symbols. Thoughtful 
teachers are discovering that such ex- 
periences are in themselves worth 
while for children in the primary 
school, and furthermore that they pro- 
vide the only sound basis for success- 
ful reading. 

A teacher of six-year-old children 
will plan learning experiences in ac- 
cordance with the following principles: 
‘1. She will learn as much as she 
can of the experiences the children 
have had and their ability to interpret 
and express their experiences through 
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spoken language. In making this in- 
formal survey she will draw upon her 
knowledge of child growth in general, 
her knowledge of the community in 
which these children live, records of 
nursery school or kindergarten at- 
tended by the children, and informal 
discussions with parents and with the 
children themselves. 

2. She will help children become 
acquainted with many interesting 
phases of their social and natural en- 
vironment. She will plan experiences 
that extend and enrich the concepts 
the children have already gained, and 
also experiences that open up undis- 
covered phases of life about them. 

3. She will help children talk about 
and interpret their experiences through 
a variety of activities, important among 
which are activities involving spoken 
language. 

4. She will help children bridge the 
gap between spoken and written lan- 
guage by preparing brief stories about 
the children’s experiences. As they 
read their own stories, the children are 
gaining facility with printed material 
basic to their later reading from books. 
They are making this transition in the 
best possible way because they are 
learning to recognize their own 
thoughts and ways of speaking when 
set down on paper. No prepared story 
in a book can do this so well. 

5. As the children later develop 
skill in reading, she will continue to 
use as reading material stories dictated 
by the children about their own ac- 
tivities, and also some simple stories 
from books about the same kind of ex- 
periences the children are having. 

Children of six or seven are invari- 
ably interested in things that move, in 
trucks, airplanes, boats, freight and 
passenger trains. They are interested 
in the people that operate these con- 
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veyers of goods and passengers, in the 
carpenter, the farmer, the grocer, the 
postman, fireman, and policeman, and 
in the work those people do. They 
respond enthusiastically to natural 
phenomena, to animals, birds, trees, 
and flowers. In short, they turn natur- 
ally to whatever has color, sound, and 
movement. There are many aspects 
of busy modern life that are worthy 
of exploration by young children, and 
within their level of understanding. 

In selecting phases of the environ- 
ment for investigation by her par- 
ticular group of children, the teacher 
will consider their past experiences, 
their present strong interests and 
needs, and the possibilities that the 
study will open up new interests and 
lead on to further learnings. She will 
be sure that it offers many things for 
children to make and do, that the ac- 
tivities may move forward under the 
impetus of the children’s own interest 
and direction. 

In helping children to investigate 
any phase of modern life the teacher 
will see that they have as many first- 
hand experiences as possible. She will 
take them to see how things are done 
in the adult world; she will invite 
people to school to explain their work 
to the children; she will help them to 
carry out simple experiments, and to 
reproduce simple industrial art pro- 
cesses that will assure their learning 
at firsthand. Such concrete experi- 
ences should be supplemented by stor- 
ies, pictures, and similar vicarious 
means of learning. 

As the children gain many new im- 
pressions from firsthand and vicarious 
experiences with their environment, 
the teacher will be careful to help them 
take the next step, that of observing 
carefully and thinking about their 
world, or organizing what they have 
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learned and expressing it in a variety 
of ways. Important among these is 
speech. Through group discussion 
children will learn many new terms, 
clear up erroneous concepts, come to 
see the relationships of the things they 
have observed, learn to get new mean- 
ings from recombining and organizing 
their learnings, and learn to express 
their ideas in coherent and orderly 
form. Children in schools today are 
encouraged to think aloud, to plan 
their own activities, to engage fre- 
quently in dramatic play, to discuss and 
evaluate their own work, to express 
their own ideas in speech, rhythm, 
painting, and music. Only as they take 
part in discovering their environment 
at firsthand and in interpreting—in 
their own actions—what 
they have experienced, are they .truly 
learning. In no other way can we as- 
sure their success in the complicated 


words and 


process of learning to read. 
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Hearing Aids 
(Continued from page 83) 

and unresponsive. Unless we are very 
careful in our use of hearing aids with 
deaf children, some of those that are 
unable to take advantage of them are 
sure to go through school under an ad- 
ditional handicap. 

So far we have discussed electrical 
hearing aids. Do not be misled into 
thinking that electrical hearing aids 
are the best hearing aids. The old 
fashioned hearing tube is superior tc 


some electrical hearing aids now on the 
market. A hearing tube is an excellent 
device for developing speech in a child 
having only sound perception. The 
disadvantage in using the hearing tube 
is that it works at greatest efficiency 
when it is used with one person at a 
time. For group work the electrical aid 
is superior. A hearing aid that has the 
least distortion, the greatest clarity, 
and is by far the most economical, can 
be made by cupping the hands about 
the mouth and speaking in a loud con- 
versational voice at a distance of about 
six inches from the ear. 


Some Factors 
(Continued from page 74) 

are comparable to actual life experi- 
ences outside of a controlled environ- 
ment. These positive elements, and 
vitally constructive values of an insti- 
tution’s program when properly used, 
should not be overlooked. 

To assume that all committed to a 
children’s institute can possibly reach 
emotional maturity on all levels, is to 
be overly optimistic. The behavior 
patterns of aggression, anxiety, and 
conflict, especially when a child is con- 
fronted with difficulty or danger, are 
perhaps too well established to be sur- 
rendered completely, but we can hope 
that some of these cases may become 
better able to face reality and to take 
responsibility for their own actions 
each within his limited range of ad- 
justment. 


It All Depends 


Grandfather—How old are you, sonny? 
Sonny—That’s hard to say. According to my latest school tests I have a psychological 
age of 11 and a moral age of 10, an anatomical age of 7, mentally I’m 9, but if you refer 


to my chronological age, that’s 8. 
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Do You Want an Executive Secretary 


of the International Council? 


Because of the growth of the In- 
ternational Council (over 4600 mem- 
bers at present) and the increasing 
burden of duties that have devolved 
upon the presidential office, the ques- 
tion of an executive secretary has been 
raised. It has been felt that some con- 
tinuity of tenure is necessary for the 
proper development and management 
of the Council beyond that afforded by 
a staggered board membership. Many 
members of the Council have for some 
time been convinced that the only satis- 
factory solution for the problem of the 
vigorous promotion of the growth of 
the Council and for the management of 
its affairs is the creation of the post of 
executive secretary. The incumbent, 
to hold office for a term of years, would 
serve as membership and correspond- 
ing secretary, promotional officer, col- 
lection agent, payer, planner of the 
national conventions, custodian of the 
Council’s records, funds, securities, and 
other valuables. These multifarious 
duties have in the past been discharged 
by the president, the treasurer, and 
other Council officers on a volunteer 
basis, by the membership secretary on 
a limited part-time contract, and by 
the editor of the JourNAL. The effici- 
ent handling of all these details re- 
quires the services of one responsible 
official that can devote uninterrupted 
attention to them. 


In connection with the study of the 
problem of tenure by the committee on 
tenure of office, the appointment of 
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which was authorized by the Council 
at the Pittsburgh meeting, the writer 
addressed a questionnaire to all mem- 
bers of the committee’ and subsequent- 
ly suggested to the president of the 
Council the desirability of also sub- 
mitting the questionnaire to about 200 
representative Council members in 
various sections of the United States 
and Canada. 

A brief tabulation of the question- 
naire returns is included in this state- 
ment at the direction of the board of 
directors of the Council. The replies 
were briefly summarized by the writer 
at the first meeting of the board in New 
York City on February 19. 

It will be observed from an inspec- 
tion of the tabular summary that there 
exists near unanimity of opinion on 
most of the questions. Ninety-five of 
105 votes* were in favor of creating the 
position of executive secretary. Twelve 
attached certain qualifications to their 
answers, such as: “if the dues are not 
increased (2), “as soon as the Council 
is financially able” (3), “if better re- 
sults will be obtained” (1), “if the 
secretary is employed on full time with 
adequate compensation” (1), “if he is 
bonded” (2), “if he possesses profes- 
sional rather than clerical qualifica- 





1 R. J. Gossman, Estella Lawes, H. Z. Wooden, 
H. J. Baker, and C. M. Elliott. ' 

*Three votes were received after the tabula- 
tion had been finished. The 105 replies repre- 
sent more than 105 respondents, because 
many questionnaires were returned by the 
chapter chairmen who had canvassed mem- 
bers before returning the answers. 
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Sixty votes were cast in 


tions” (1). 
favor of a term of 3 years for the 
executive secretary and 13 for a term 


of 5 years. There were 23 additional 
affirmative votes for re-election, but 
they were indefinite regarding the 
length of the tenure. Seventy-six voted 
for appointment by the board, 5 with 
the qualification of Council approval, 
while 17 favored election by the Coun- 
cil. Three of the latter, however, spe- 
cified that the election should be upon 
the nomination of the board. 

The answers to the fourth question 
(“should the basis of compensation fol- 
low that now in vogue”) will not be 
considered here as the information 
contained in the questionnaire was only 
partially correct. At present all of the 
income from the membership fees is 
used for the publication of the JouRNAL 
and the clerical service connected with 
the business office of the Council. The 
only other income that the Council has 
is derived from the registration and 
exhibit fees charged at the annual 
meeting. 

Seventy-nine affirmative votes were 
cast for the abolition of the treasurer- 
ship and 66 for the abolition of the 
secretaryship, provided an executive 
secretary is appointed. Four expressed 
the opinion that need exists for a re- 
cording secretary irrespective of 
whether or not an executive secretary 
is appointed.* 

Ninety-five favored the election of 
board members for 3-year terms, as at 
present, with 79 voting for eligibility 
for re-election and 21 for ineligibility. 
One favored eligibility if the terms are 
consecutive, 3 if they are not con- 
secutive, one only after a lapse of 5 





*The position of recording secretary was 
created at the business meeting on February 
21, to take the place of the former position of 
secretary. 
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Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 
A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 


Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 

Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 








SOCIAL & EDUCATIONAL ADJUST- 
MENT for exceptional children aged 3 
to 18. Visit the school noted for its 
work in educational development and 
fitting such children for more normal 
living. Beautiful grounds. Home at- 
mosphere. Separate buildings for boys 
and girls. Get catalogue. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
88 Geneva Road Wheaton, Illinois 
(Near Chicago) 


years, and one provided the term of 
office remains 3 years. Fifty favored 
re-election for 1 term only and 8 for 
more than 2 terms, 2 of the latter 
stipulating that the members must have 
been efficient. 


The board is thoroughly convinced 
that the growth of the Council and the 
JouRNAL and the proper handing of the 
Council’s affairs require the services 
of a competent and vigorous executive 
secretary that is supplied with the 
needed stenographic assistance and of- 
fice equipment. 


The work of promotion and develop- 
ment must be carried on energetically 
and unremittingly to prevent stagna- 
tion or retrogression and to insure 
steady progress in the program of 
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service for those that present special 
problems of adjustment. Thousands, 
nay the majority, of special class teach- 
ers and others interested in exceptional 
children have not as yet joined the 
Council. 

The board of directors now turn to 
the chapters of the Council for very 
explicit information. The board wants 
each chapter to fill out at the earliest 
possible date the questionnaire that is 
being mailed to you under separate 
cover. Will you not help the board and 
the Council to reach a solution of this 
weighty problem by mailing your opin- 
ion as soon as possible. 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE REPLIES 


1. Are you in favor of creating the 
position of executive secretary who 
will, in addition to the duties usually 
attached to such an office, also act as 
treasurer and membership secretary? 


Yrs No 
95 8 


2. Should the said secretary serve 
for a period of three years, or five, or 
say other length? 


3 YEARS 5 YEARS 
60 13 


3. Should the official be appointed 
by the board or be elected by the 
Council? 


APPOINTED ELECTED 
76 ri 


4. Should the basis of compensation 
follow that now in vogue, or should 
some other plan be adopted? 


PLAN IN VOGUE SALARY 
38 21 


5. (a) Should the treasurership be 
abolished by constitutional amendment, 
if the vote to 1 is in the affirmative? 
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YEs No 
79 7 


5. (b) Should the secretaryship be 
abolished if the vote on No. 1 is in the 
affirmative? 


YES No 
66 17 


6. Should members of the board be 
elected for three-year terms as at 
present? 


YES 
95 


7. (a) Should the members of the 
board be ineligible for re-election? 


YES No 
21 79 


7. (b) Should the members of the 
board be subject to re-election for one 
additional term, or for two additional 
terms, or more? 


OnE TERM Two TERMS 
50 14 


MorE THAN TWO TERMS 
8 


8. (a) Should the tenure of the 
president and vice president be limited 
to one year (not eligible for re-elec- 
tion) ? 

YES No 
43 58 


8. (b) Should the president and 
vice president be eligible for re-election 
once only? 


YES 
50 


8. (c) Should the president and 
vice president be eligible for re-election 
for more than once? 


YES 
4 
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Assistance in the tabulation of the 
data was rendered by Mrs. Catherine 
Loehrig Hultsch, 


J. E. W. Wattin, Chairman 
Committee on Tenure 
International Council 

for Exceptional Children 


Book Reviews 


SUGGESTIBILITY OF CHILDREN 
OF EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH IN- 
TELLIGENCE, Rachel McKnight 
Simmons, 112 pp., 1940, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City, 
Cloth, $1.60. 


This day of radio, press, and pulpit 
has made us increasingly aware of the 
power of suggestion upon our lives. A 
cry is being raised for men and wo- 
men that refuse to be indoctrinated and 
influenced—that are able to listen to 
reason and use their own heads. 


In order to combat this force it is es- 
sential that steps be taken to identify 
those persons highly susceptible to sug- 
gestion. While there seems to be a 
general feeling that correlations be- 
tween resistance to suggestion and 
mental age are high, not all authorities 
are agreed. This thesis, as the title 
implies, is an attempt to answer the 
question of whether a group of chil- 
dren of superior intelligence are more 
or less susceptible to suggestion than a 
similar group of children of low intel- 
ligence. 

Part I is devoted to definitions of sug- 
gestibility and the historical back- 
ground apart from hypnosis. Part II 
describes the experimental procedure. 
The study was conducted in Speyer 
School, Public School 500, Manhattan, 
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New York, in 1937-38 by the author. 

The two groups participating were com- 

posed of children of high intelligence 

and an equal number of low intel- 
ligence chosen by age and sex to pair. 

The median chronological age was 9-6 

and the median IQ for the first group 

was 142 and for the lower group 87. 
The provided for the 

study were: 

A. Otis I, Street I. 

B. Otis II, Street II, Progressive 
Weights and Chevreul Pendulum. 
In selecting the situations, certain 

criteria were considered, taking into ac- 
count the need for disguising the ele- 
ment of suggestion and keeping the 
necessity for intelligence at a mini- 
mum. The results of each test are 
carefully recorded and described. 

In drawing conclusions it was found 
that the group of children of high in- 
telligence in certain situations were 
found to be susceptible to reliably 
fewer of certain suggestions than the 
equal group of children of low intel- 


situations 


ligence. 

The author interprets the final re- 
sults by stating that, “Resistance to 
these suggestions cannot be said to be 
synonymous with high intelligence quo- 
tient; it is not caused by high intel- 
ligence quotient as is proved by the 
overlapping between the groups in re- 
sponse to suggestions; it is a concomit- 
ant of high intelligence.” 

The study is an interesting and 
worth-while contribution for those in- 
terested in the study of gifted children 
and especially so at this time when our 
attention is called to the dangers of 
influence and indoctrination. 

Georcia YORK 
Girls’ Advisor 
Ann J. Kellogg School 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PHY- 
SICALLY HANDICAPPED, Ru- 
dolph Pintner, Jon Eisenson, Mildred 
Stanton, 386 pp., 1941, F. S. Crofts 
and Company, New York. 


The purpose of this book, as so clear- 
ly stated in the preface, is to bring 
together studies, of various phases of 
the psychology of the physically handi- 
capped. These studies have appeared 
in numerous publications and are not 
easily accessible to persons interested 
in the subject. A summary and com- 
parison of research of this type is ex- 
tremely valuable. 

The opening chapters cover the gen- 
eral subject of personality, mental 
hygiene, the nervous system, and 
mental testing. For those that have 
not had work in psychology recently, 
these chapters are most valuable as a 
review, and are quite interesting be- 
cause of the practical application of 
psychological principles to the phy- 
sically handicapped group. 

The main part of the book devotes a 
chapter to each type of physically 
handicapped person—the deaf, the 
hard of hearing, the blind, the partially 
sighted, the crippled, and the speech 
defective. Certain miscellaneous types 
of physical disabilities are discussed in 
later chapters, as well as speech de- 
fects connected with major physical 
handicaps. 

The picture presented is a clear one, 
in that it points out certain scientific 
facts that are known, as well as fields 
in which our knowledge is inadequate. 

It will be of particular interest to 
persons contemplating graduate work 
in the field of special education. All 
too much of our knowledge of the psy- 
chology of the physically handicapped 
has been based on opinion, and far too 
little on facts. This book is highly 
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recommended to every teacher of 
physically handicapped children. It 
should also be made available to teach- 
ers working with children that are 
physically normal. 
EsteELLa Lawes, Director 
Sight Saving and Braille Classes 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CARE OF POLIOMYELITIS, Jesse L. 
Stevenson, 230 pp., 1940, The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


This is a timely as well as informa- 
tive and practical book upon a sub- 
ject that has received considerable 
publicity in recent years, namely, 
poliomyelitis. The author describes, 
simply, the nature and course of the 
disease as far as it is scientifically un- 
derstood at this time, and our social 
responsibility with regard to it. With 
this as an intelligent basis for the com- 
prehension of the principles underly- 
ing treatment, Miss Stevenson pro- 
ceeds to give lucidly, generously, and 
accurately a detailed explanation of 
the after care of the poliomyelitis pa- 
tient, especially from the standpoint of 
the nurse and the family. Her sug- 
gestions are the result of years of ob- 
servation, experience, and study; and 
have proven conspicuously successful 
as used by the orthopedic division of 
the Visiting Nurses Association of Chi- 
cago for many years. Complete home 
care is minutely described along with 
any equipment that may be required. 
There is more than a mention of psy- 
chological attitudes but emphasis is 
placed upon the. best possible nursing 
and special care of the patient, and the 
means by which they can be obtained. 

This book should be of great value 
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to all that are engaged in any way in 
the care of the poliomyelitis patient, 
especially to the families immediately 
concerned, and nurses. 
InMA J. WALKER 
Physical Therapist 
Spalding School 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOOKS ABOUT THE BLIND, Helga 
Lende, 1940, American Foundation 
for the Blind, Incorporated, 15 West 
16th Street, New York City. 


This book will provide _biblio- 
graphies for the student and worker, 
covering such general fields as: educa- 
tion; psychology; vocations and eco- 
nomic adjustments; social adjustment; 
literature and reading; the deaf-blind; 
and bibliographies and autobiograph- 
ies. 

It contains 2,700 annotated refer- 
ences and includes all of the important 
bound publications as well as the bet- 
ter-known periodicals. 

It will be an important aid in all 
libraries as a guide to the recognized 
material available in this field of spe- 
cial education. 

The price is nominal because of a 
grant of funds by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 

Joser G. CauFFMAN, Secretary 
American Association of 
Instructors of the Blind 
Lansing, Michigan 


Brief Notes 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY IN RELATION 
TO NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
The emergency committee in psy- 
chology, division of anthropology and 
psychology, National Research Coun- 
cil, has appointed a subcommittee on 
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mental deficiency. The personnel of 
this committee includes: Miss Flor- 
entine Hackbusch, Dr. Hyman Meltzer, 
Dr. George Ordahl, Dr. Rudolf Pintner, 
Dr. Mary Vanuxem, and Dr. Edgar A. 
Doll, chairman. The purpose is to set 
up a means of dealing with problems 
of mental deficiency in relation to na- 
tional defense and other problems af- 
fecting the national welfare with spe- 
cial reference to the current world 
crisis. It is expected that the com- 
mittee may initiate suggestions for 
recognizing and dealing with social, in- 
dustrial, and military situations to 
which specific problems of feeble- 
mindedness may be related or in which 
they may be involved. This committee 
invites collaboration with other pro- 
fessional groups and individuals con- 
cerned with the same issues from re- 
lated approaches. 


NEW PHYSICAL THERAPY 
BUILDING OPENED 

The new physical therapy building 
at Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
was recently opened. It was erected 
in memory of Alfred C. Meyer, presi- 
dent of the hospital from 1920 to 1936, 
and was established especially for the 
treatment of victims of infantile pa- 
ralysis. 

Treatment rooms, fever therapy 
rooms, a hydro-therapy section, a gym- 
nasium for corrective gymnastics, an 
18-bed unit for care of general patients 
and a basement pool for corrective un- 
derwater treatment are located in the 
building. The pool contains hydraulic 
tables, belt walking devices, parallel 
bars, stairs for walking and an over- 
head lift. 

A brace shop for the manufacture 
and fitting of braces for crippled per- 
sons has been included. 


Crippled Child Bulletin 
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SEVERAL STAFF CHANGES MADE 
AT CENTRAL INSTITUTE 

The passing of Dr. Max A. Goldstein, 
director of Central Institute for the 
Deaf, who had been in ill health for 
some time, left a great void in the pro- 
fession as well as in the ranks of his 
own school. 

Mr. S. Richard Silverman is for the 
present assuming the position of regis- 
trar of the training college, plus the 
management of the school’s internal 
business affairs. Dr. Helen Schick 
Lane, formerly psychologist and regis- 
trar, is acting principal in the absence 
of Miss Julia M. Connery, who is on 
sabbatical leave. 

The directorship seems unlikely to 
be filled for some months. 


SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
RE-ELECT E. W. PALMER 


The National Society for Crippled 
Children, Incorporated, in convention 
at Louisville, Kentucky, October 4-8, 
re-elected E. W. Palmer of Kingsport, 
Tennessee, as president for 1941-42. 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN NEW YORK CITY 
UNDER REORGANIZATION 


On October 6 the World Telegram of 
New York City reported that “radical 
reforms in the administration of spe- 
cial classes in the New York City 
schools are being worked out.” 

eS 


Among the Chapters 
SEATTLE 


The Seattle Chapter of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren met on October 21 for the first of 
five dinner meetings. 

The presiding officer was the presi- 
dent, Silas F. Murray, former teacher 
at the B. F. Day School for Prevoca- 
tional Boys and best known for his 
work in the junior placement service. 
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The speaker, Samuel E. Fleming, act- 
ing superintendent of Seattle Public 
Schools gave an informal talk on the 
part played in the defense training by 
the Seattle Schools. He stressed the 
need for a place in education for voca- 
tional training; he expressed faith that 
the present trying times would give 
way to a better world; he cautioned 
his audience to guard against tension. 
Perhaps his most pertinent remark was 
that each teacher ought to be a special 
teacher, interested more in the in- 
dividual pupil than in the class. 

Seldom has a group been so stirred 
by a splendid talk as was this par- 
ticular chapter on its first meeting. 

FLORENCE BREHMAN 
News Correspondent 


CLEVELAND 
The Cleveland Chapter opened its 


season with a dinner meeting on Octo- | 


ber 23, 1941. As this affair pre- 
ceded the annual convention of the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion opening the following day, many 
out of town educators were present. 
One hundred and forty guests attended, 
including fifteen school principals. 

Mr. H. M. Buckley, assistant super- 
intendent of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, addressed the group. His topic 
was Special Schools and Classes—A 
Vital Part of the School System. 

Mr. Wallace Finch, principal of 
Alexander Graham Bell and president 
of the chapter, appointed various com- 
mittees to aid in the program for the 
year. Under his leadership the Cleve- 
land Chapter is looking forward to an 
active and interesting season: As the 
school year progresses we plan to in- 
form you more about ‘our chapter’s 
activities. 

Harriet E. TormMan 
Secretary 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


RACINE-KENOSHA 


The Racine-Kenosha Chapter of the 
International Council met in Kenosha 
October 14, at which time officers were 
elected for the current year. It is note- 
worthy to point out that we are en- 
couraging other professional groups 
working with exceptional children to 
join the Council. Miss Anne E, Elld- 
ridge, a case worker from the Central 
Association, a family welfare agency, 
has been the first to join. 


Among other things discussed at this 
initial meeting were suggestions for 
monthly programs. A_ worth-while 
topic that emerged from the discussion 
was “The Education of Various Pro- 
fessional Groups in the Problems of 
the Exceptional Child.” 


G. D. Stevens 
News Correspondent 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children held 
its annual meeting October 3-4. Be- 
sides two general sessions and a busi- 
ness meeting, section meetings were 
held under the titles of 1. Blind and 
Partially Seeing, 2. Clinicians and 
Mentally Retarded, 3. Mentally Super- 
ior, 4. Orthopedic and Physically Deli- 
cate, and 5. Vocational Education and 
Vocational Guidance. 


This year’s opening session was 
planned in celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the organization, with Dr. 
Laura Zirbes as the speaker. Her sub- 
ject was The World We live In. 


Prepared from the News LETTER 


TOLEDO 


Our organization has had two meet- 
ings, one business and one social. The 
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social meeting was in the form of a tea 
at the Women’s Building at which two 
of our members, who spent the sum- 
mer in Gautemala, talked about the 
country, people, and their manner of 
living, and displayed samples of tex- 
tiles, pottery, and other articles that 
they brought back. 


It is our plan to hold meetings every 
two months, and make them both social 
and educational occasions, with op- 
portunities to discuss our own various 
classroom problems. 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY 
President 


SIOUX CITY 


Our meetings shall continue this year 
to be of an informal nature. Dinner 
meetings in the homes of the members 
help us in becoming better acquainted 
with one another, and offer an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the various student 
problems that confront some one of us. 


From time to time we arrange for a 
guest speaker to inspire our discussion, 
Other meetings are led by some mem- 
ber from our own group. 

Marton E. LARSON 
Secretary 


THE BANCROFT COUNCIL 


A new chapter, The Bancroft Coun- 
cil for. Exceptional Children, held its 
first meeting at the Bancroft School, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, on October 
17. A lecture was given by Austin E. 
Grigg, staff-psychologist of the school. 


The new chapter, composed mostly 
of members of the staff of the Bancroft 
School, plans a symposium on reading 
problems presented by the retarded 
and nervous child. 

Austin E. Grice 
President 
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A NEW CHAPTER 


Our newly organized Fox River Val- 
ley Chapter (Wisconsin) will meet 
consecutively at Oshkosh, Neenah, 
Menasha, and Appleton. We have held 
two meetings thus far, our organiza- 
tion meeting and one at which we 
planned our activities for the year. 


MARGUERITE WEGMAN 
Secretary 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


The Alexander Graham Bell Chap- 
ter of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, entertained the Special Educa- 
tion Club of Flint on November 28 at 
a dinner-dance and card party. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five persons were 
present. 

HELEN SWICKERT 
President 


MINNEAPOLIS 


This Chapter held its first meeting of 
the year October 2 in the form of a 
social gathering. Tea was served and 
friendships were renewed. 


Lypra A. WEGNER 
Corresponding Secretary 


NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, Louisiana, has organ- 
ized a new chapter with Mrs. L. S. 
Davis of the Magnolia School as presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Mildred Seaman as 
secretary. 


CHAPTER NUMBER 91 


The State School for the Blind at 
Janesville, Wisconsin became Chapter 
Number 91 when it organized with an 
initial membership of 28. 
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New Publications 


Democracy, Ryllis and Omar Goslin, 59 pp., 
1940, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York City, Illus- 
trated, Cloth, $1.50. 


Intended for ten- to fourteen-year olds. 


WHEN CHILDREN Ask, Margueritte Harmon 
Bro, 267 pp., 1940, Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, 440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, Cloth, $2.00. 

The author shows that children’s ques- 
tions often have a deeper meaning than 
immediately appears, and tells how to an- 
swer them so as to foster the child’s in- 
tellectual and moral growth. 


Your Cuiwp’s DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE, 
Lois Hayden Meek, 166 pp., 1940, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 333 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


Intended for parents and teachers. 


Dates To Remember 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEONS 
—Washington, D. C—January 11-15, 1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND REcREATION—Hotel Roose- 
velt, New Orleans, Louisiana—April 15-18, 
1942 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE TEACH- 
ING OF SPEECH TO THE Dear—New York, New 
York—June 22-26, 1942 


AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON Epucation—Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.—May 1-2, 1942 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion—Buf- 
falo, New York—April 6-10, 1942 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work—New 
Orleans, Louisiana—May 10-16, 1942 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
—San Antino, Teras—May 3-7, 1942 


NATIONAL EpucaTION AsSSOCIATION—Denver, 
Colorado—June 28-July 2, 1942 
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MONTANA 


Butte Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Helen Sennett 

Vice Preswent, Mary Phillips 
SECRETARY, Hazel Hamry 
TREASURER, Josephine Hemingway 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Clara M. Slade 


SECRETARY, Emogene Mooi 
TREASURER, Robert Stein 


Omaha Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Mary Hill 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Ebba Jacobson 


NEW JERSEY 


Bancroft Chapter 






PRESIDENT, Austin E. Gri 
Cooley 


SECRETARY, Jenzia C 


Newark Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Willard M. Elliott 
Vice PRESIDENT, Caroly1 
SecreTaRy, Anna Fuschetti 
TREASURER, Florence Goldstein 


Kirshne 


NEW YORK 


Albany Chapter 
RESIDENT, Nora P. FitzGerald 
Secretary, Anna Fitzgerald 





Child Study Club, Rochester 
PRESIDENT, Mary B 
SECRETARY, Margaret H. Carrigan 
Smith 


Burnhan 


TREASURER, Earl] I 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
PRESIDENT, Ethel Emens 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elizabeth J. Mead 


Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
PRESIDENT, Margaret Cannizzaro 
Vice PRESIDENT, George Wakeman 
SECRETARY, Evelyn Schwan 
TREASURER, Felix Comardo 


(To be continued 
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Jamestown Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ellen L. Prentice 
Vice Preswent, N. J. Dahl 
Secretary, Helen Stoddard 
TREASURER, Jessie A. Fuller 


Long Island 

PresIpENT, Garson Rockoff 

Vice Fresipent, A. Elizabeth Kelly 

© ECRETARY-TREASURER, Bernice Newton 


Mohawk Chapter 

PRESIDENT, Ruth E. Welcyng 

Vice Fresment, Mary E. Sharkey 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Daisy H. Sennett 


New Rochelle Special Class Teachers 
PRESIDENT, Louis Di Carlo 

Vice PresipentT, Donald Troy 
SEcRETARY, Ethel Harris 

TREASURER, Florence Bresinhan 


New York City Chapter No. 1 
PRESIDENT, Evelyn Rose 
SECRETARY, Teresa Gough 
TREASURER, Sarah Fisk 


New York City Chapter No. Il 
Honorary Presipent, Adela J. Smith 
PRESIDENT 
Vice Preswwent, Fanny V. Kaise 
SecreTARY, Helen V. Walsh 
Grace Gormley 


Grace Lee 


TREASURER, C 


New York City Chapter No. IV 
PRESIDENT, Kathleen Wilman 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Florence Cleary 


Teachers College Chapter 
PreswwentT, Leland S. Burgum 
Vice Preswent, Charles Bradford 
SEcRETARY, Evelyn Bond 
TREASURER, Sylvia Kaplan 


Western New York Chapter 
PRESIDENT, Helen M. Ryan 

Vice Preswent, Marion Roeder 
SEecRETARY, Elizabeth Thomson 
TREASURER, Elizabeth Swan 
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A chapter is a group of ten or more individuals duly organized and affiliated with Tue 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN as an integral part thereof. 


Address in- 


quiries to Mrs. Beulah S. Adgate, Treasurer-Manager, Saranac, Michigan. 





PROGRAM 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Wisconsin 


Wednesday 


Thursday A M 


PM 


y 
trsady i 


2:30- 5:00 


Saturday Mor 


9: 00-10: 30 


Saturday Morning 
10: 30-12: 00 


Noon 


February 19-20-21, 1942 


Informal visiting of schools, committee meetings, and Meeting 
of Board of Directors 


Registration, Visitation, and Tours 


SECTIONAL Stupy Groups: Gifted, Crippled, Mentally Re- 
tarded, Defective Vision, Blind, Deaf and Hard of Hearing, 
Socially Maladjusted, Vitally Handicapped, Speech Defects, 
and Epileptic children. These study groups will meet Thurs- 
day afternoon, and will continue Friday afternoon. Each 
study group will have a chairman and a number of specialists 
who will discuss problems and solutions to problems in their 
to ask 


have a chance 


| 


witn 


particular area. Teachers will thus 


questions and discuss thei problems noted specialists 


in their particular area for two successive days 


SESSION: Keynot« 


President’s Pre} 


Strupy GROUPS 


as Thursday P. M 


Business MEETING 


BANQUET 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 

1. Physically Handicapped 

2. Mental Deviates 

3. Socially Maladjusted 
LUNCHEON: Summary Report of Sectional Study Group 
Chairmen 





